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FOREIGN TRADE

The rise of Germany to a position of major economic importance
would have been impossible without the rapid growth of foreign trade.
German agriculture was unable to supply sufficient food to meet the
needs of the increasing population. The rapidly growing industries
also had to depend upon foreign sources for certain raw materials, and
upon foreign markets. Following the formation of the Empire, the
need for such trade was quickly recognized, with the result that the
government and the various industrial groups cooperated in working
out a systematic program for the capture of foreign markets. So suc-
cessful was this program that it raised the country from the position
of relative insignificance which it occupied in 1871, to a total trade
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of some $5,000,000,000 and third place among the commercial nations
of the world in 1913.

A variety of factors contributed to this rapid rise. The abundant
supplies of coal and iron and the industrial capacity and energy of the
German people aided in the production of surplus products which were
in wide demand. The central location of the country and its excellent
transportation facilities provided easy contacts with all sections of the
continent. The settlement of German emigrants in such regions as the
United States, Brazil and Chile provided ready markets for German
goods. The close cooperation of the government with the industries
also aided materially. Political and economic penetration in south-
eastern Europe and the proposed construction of the Berlin-to-Bagdad
railway had as their objectives the expansion of German trade with
that portion of the continent and with the Near and Far East. The
nation's attempt at colonial expansion was partially actuated by the